STONE  WALLS 


—  Editorial  — 


A  History  That  Needs  to  be  Written  — 
The  Story  of  the  Westfield  River  Valley 


To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  hill  towns, 
this  area  is  special.  But  we  often  forget 
that  its  scenery,  its  diversity  and  its  un- 
iqueness are  created  by  the  pathways  of 
water  that  come  together  to  form  the 
Westfield  River.  The  brooks  and  streams 
have  created  the  steep  valleys  that  give 
this  area  its  individuality  and  charm. 

Since  the  roads  usually  follow  the 
streams,  east-west  travel  is  difficult  even 
today.  It  is  complicated  to  explain  to 
someone  from  outside  the  area  why  you 
cannot  drive  directly  from  Chester  to 
Worthington  in  the  wintertime  even 
though  the  two  towns  adjoin  one  another. 
Today  the  small  factories  along  the 
streams  are  gone,  but  during  the  1 800's  the 
River  and  its  tributaries  provided  the 
waterpower  essential  to  the  development 
of  many  early  industries.  The  west  branch 
of  the  Westfield  created  the  pathway  for 
the  Western  Railroad  into  the  Berkshires 
in  1840,  making  drastic  changes  in  many 
of  our  communities. 

Except  when  the  River  floods,  which  it 
can  do  in  a  spectacular  fashion,  it  tends  to 
be  ignored,  but  the  fishermen  and  canoe- 
ists know  it  well.  Fortunately  it  has  a 
guardian  in  the  Westfield  River  Water- 
shed Association  supported  by  towns, 
industries  and  individuals,  and  formed  in 
1952  to  promote  the  wise  use  of  resources 
in  the  watershed  area. 

The  Westfield  River  Valley  has  had  its 
own  small  scale  Quabbins  when  villages 


and  farms  were  destroyed  for  the  creation 
of  the  Cobble  Mountain  and  Littleville 
Reservoirs  as  well  as  the  Knightsville 
Flood  Control  Dam.  But  marvelous  un- 
spoiled areas  remain,  including  a  number 
of  waterfalls.  The  Westfield  River  and  its 
tributaries  are  a  world  that  stretches  from 
Ashfield,  Savoy  and  Washington  south- 
eastward to  Huntington  where  the  west 
middle  and  east  branches  meet.  Passing 
through  Westfield,  the  River  is  not  com- 
plete until  joined  by  the  Little  River 
coming  in  from  Blandford.  During  its  57 
mile  length,  the  River  drops  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  from  its  sources  high  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  until  it  flows  into  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

Histories  have  been  written  about  peo- 
ple and  towns,  but  we  tend  to  forget  the 
basic  features  of  our  landscape  and  how 
they  influence  our  lives.  In  Stone  Walls, 
articles  have  been  published  about  the 
geology,  trees,  birds  and  wildflowers  of 
the  region.  Also  there  have  been  articles 
about  some  of  the  destructive  floods,  but 
we  have  given  relatively  little  attention  to 
the  River.  There  is  a  story  here  of  geology, 
ecology,  social  and  economic  history, 
people  and  places  that  needs  to  be  told. 
Flowing  through  parts  of  28  towns  in  all 
four  western  Massachusetts  counties,  the 
Westfield  River  with  its  streams  ignores 
manmade  political  subdivisions  and  has 
created  its  own  world  of  which  we  are  for- 
tunate to  be  a  part. 


Cover  drawing  by  Lucy  White 
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Diary  of 
Henry  Jesse  Sumner 
from  Milton,  Mass. 

Company  B,  45th  Mass. 
Part  I 

He  was  born  January  25, 1  839.  He 
was  one  of  nine  children,  having  five 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  He  enlis- 
ted in  the  Civil  War  on  September  1  2, 
1862,  mustered  in  September  26, 
1862,  mustered  out  July  7,  1863. 
Upon  enlistment  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old  and  was  an  apothecary. 

He  owned  his  own  drugstore  in 
Lynn  or  Chelsea,  Mass.  His  first  wife, 
Maria  L.  Sumner,  died  on  May  5, 


1888.  They  had  no  children.  He 
married  Martha  M.  Fletcher  in  Lynn 
on  June  27, 1  889. They  had  one  child, 
Grace,  born  Ma/  3, 1  890.  Henry  died 
inChelsea,  Mass.on  April26, 1  895, at 
the  age  of  fifty-six.  Martha  Sumner 
died  in  Lynn  on  December  21 ,  1  899. 
They  were  buried  at  the  Oak  Crest 
Cemetery  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

Henry  Jesse  Sumner  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Grace  Hall  of  Montgom- 
ery, Mass. 

November  4th,  1862  I  now  open 
my  journal  to  start  for  Dixie.  We  left 
Readville  at  Vz  past  1 1  and  a  jolly  set 
we  were.  We  got  to  Boston  at  1  2,  went 
up  on  the  common,  and  we  had  a  col- 
lation. Then  we  formed  on  for  review 
and  presentation  of  colors  and  about 
3,  we  started  for  the  boat.  Got  there  at 
74  before  5.  The  street  was  lined  with 
folks  looking  at  us.  Well  we  arrived 
aboard  and  such  a  hole!  Close  and 
narrow  —  4  in  a  bunk. 

Nov.  5th  This  morning  at  3  o'clock 
we  were  towed  out  by  the  Huron  and 
when  we  got  opposite  Long  Island* 
we  had  to  wait  for  the  Huron  which 
was  coming  from  New  York  to  convoy 
us  to  Newbern.  It  was  disagreeable 
enough  last  night!  It  rained  on  deck 
all  night  and  was  awful  close  down 
below.  I  got  under  one  of  the  boats 
and  slept  very  well  until  four  o'clock. 
About  10  o'clock,  a  sloop  of  war 
passed  by  us.  It  is  now  pleasant  but 
very  cold  indeed! 

Nov.  6th  Today  is  worse  then  ever 
—  wind,  north,  blows  like  Jehu*  with 
hail  which  makes  it  very  uncomfort- 
able. I  slept  very  well  last  night  tho  it 
was  very  close  but  I  am  too  sick  to 
write  now.  It's  now  1 1  o'clock. 

Nov.  7th  I  feel  tip  top  this  morning 
but  I  was  such  a  sick  one  and  I  don't 
wantto  beagain.  I  wasn't  alone  either 
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—  such  a  spewing*  set  that  I  don't 
want  to  see  again.  One  man  died  yes- 
terday with  thediptheriaand  one  died 
last  night  of  the  heart  disease  and  if 
we  stay  here  long,  we  shall  all  be 
dead.  Today  the  weather  is  not  much 
better  than  yesterday  except  it  is  not 
so  rough.  It  rained  today  and  cold  too 
but  I  am  all  right  and  I  don't  care. 
Quartermaster  McKim  came  down  in 
the  tug  boat  Auron  and  was  received 
with  3  groans.  He  is  the  cause  of  all 
our  misery.  He  brought  us  sailing 
orders  and  ourcolonel  said  he  would 
not  sail  until  we  had  been  cleaned 
out.  They  pelted  him  with  snow  balls, 
bread,  and  anything  they  could  get 
hold  of. 

Nov.  8th  Today  is  another  nasty 
day.  We  had  meeting  in  the  hold  last 
night.  I  lay  on  my  back  sleeping  first 
rate  when  the  first  thing  I  knew,  a 
whole  bucket  of  water  came  all  over 
me  and  wet  everything  through.  It 
came  from  the  windsail.  I  got  up  then. 
It  was  about  3  o'clock  and  I  went  to 
the  engine  room.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral came  aboard  and  examined  the 
boat  and  concluded  to  take  off  500 
(men).  That's  a  good  deal  better. 

Nov.  9th  Last  night  the  steamer 
Nantasket  came  along  side  and  took 
off  500.  Then  I  changed  my  quarters 
and  have  got  first  rate  ones  now. 
When  we  want  to  turn  over,  we  don't 
have  to  pass  the  word  along  for  all  to 
turn  over  now.  Yesterday,  there  was  a 
barrel  of  apples  on  deck.  Somebody 
kicked  in  the  head  and  such  a  scrab- 
bling you  never  saw.  I  got  4  of  them. 

Nov.  10th  Yesterday  a  boat  from 
Swampscott  (came)  and  brought 
each  Co.  a  barrell  of  apples.  It  was  a 
lovely  day  yesterday.  In  the  morning, 
the  Saxon  went  up  to  the  city  (to  the) 
stores  and  about  4  o'clock,  the  Nas- 


tasket  brought  1  50  of  the  46th  back 
here  and  we  had  to  shift  our  quarters 
back  again  but  I  got  better  quarters 
than  I  had  first.  About  V2  past  4,  we 
hoisted  anchor  and  started  and  you 
never  saw  a  happier  crew  then  we 
were.  We  passed  Fort  Warren*  and 
were  heavily  cheered  by  them  and 
(the  cheers  were)  returned  by  us.  The 
evening  I  spent  on  deck  and  it  was 
splendid  sailing  by  moonlight.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  I  ever  saw 
was  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The  con- 
voy is  a  slow  old  craft  and  the 
capt(ain)  says  he  could  sail  a  coffin 
with  an  iron  bar  faster  than  she  could 
sail.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  a  whale 
spout. 

Nov.  1 1  th  Yesterday  was  a  splen- 
did day  as  strange  sail  was  seen  and 
the  gunboat  signaled  and  then  gave 
chase  but  it  skeedadled.  I  saw  a  flock 
of  coots*  in  the  water. 

Nov.  1 2th  Yesterday  was  pleasant 
but  rather  rough  on  the  water  and  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  was  sick, 
myself  among  the  number.  There  was 
today  two  sail  seen. 

Nov.  13th  Yesterday  the  weather 
was  splendid.  The  sea  was  smooth  as 
glass.  About  V2  past  11,  a  sail  was 
seen  and  the  Saxon  went  out  to  her. 
Then  the  gunboat  went  to  her  leaving 
us  which  she  ought  not  to  do,  so  our 
captain  put  on  steam  and  left  them. 
We  made  Hatteras  LightatO  p.m.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  I  saw  a  school  of 
porpoises. 

Nov.  14th  Today  has  been  lovely. 
We  arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet  at  1  2  and 
the  Merrimac  and  Saxon  were  close 
by.  Then  we  put  in  to  see  which  would 
get  there  first.  The  Merrimac  came 
ahead  but  run  aground,  so  we  came 
to  the  wharf  first.  We  arrived  at  72  past 
one  and  landed  at3.  Beaufort  Harbor 
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is  a  splendid  looking  harbor  but  very 
shallow  water.  We  landed  at  More- 
head  City  and  started  from  there  at  5 
o'clock.  Got  at  Newborn  at  8  and  slept 
in  a  grain  house. 

Nov.  1 5th  Today  is  cloudy  and  my 
first  day  in  Dixie  and  such  a  desolate 
looking  country  I  never  saw.  It  is  not 
worth  fighting  for.  I  went  over  to  see 
my  brother*  in  the  5th  and  he  looked 
first  rate  but  says  he  has  a  tough  old 
time.  There  was  two  days  they  march- 
ed 20  miles  a  day.  But  we  had  a  good 
time  —  plenty  (of)  ducks,  chickens, 
honey,  and  (a)  quanity  of  it.  They  gave 
us  a  sweater  for  our  first  march  (to) 
war.  We  wentabout2  miles  from  New- 
bern  to  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  River.  We  have  got  good 
barracks.* 

Nov.  16th  Today  is  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable. They  gave  us  20  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

Nov.  17th  Today  is  a  lovely  day 
and  very  warm  indeed. 

Nov.  18th  Today  has  been  April 
weather—  rain  and  sunshine. Thesun 
shone  all  the  forenoon  and  we  had 
marching  inspection. 

Nov.  19th  Today  opened  rather 
unfavorable  but  it  cleared  up  by  10 
o'clock  and  has  been  very  warm.  This 
afternoon  we  went  out  and  had  a  skir- 
mish* drill  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
mostexcitingdrillsthereis.  I  likeitfirst 
rate. 

Nov.  20th  Today  has  been  wet  and 
storms  all  day. 

Nov.  21st  Today  has  been  plea- 
sant and  warm.  Nothing  occurred  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  drill. 

Nov.  22  Today  has  been  a  lovely 
day  —  cool  and  pleasant  —  the  best 
feeling  day  there  has  been  yet.  The 
1  7th  are  moving  to  Newborn  and  the 
23rd  are  coming  here. 


Nov.  23rd  Today  has  been  cool 
and  pleasant.  The  Regiment  went  out 
to  meeting  and  i  went  with  them. 

Nov.  24th  Today  has  been  a  lovely 
day.  I  am  on  guard  today  for  the  first 
time  since  we  came  here.  The  regi- 
ment turned  out  for  brigrade  drill.* 
Our  regiment  is  detailed  for  picket* 
duty  and  the  43rd,  too. 

Nov.  25th  Today  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  I  have  been  doing  noth- 
ing today  except  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  to  Newborn  to  see  my  brother. 
The  regiment  went  on  brigade  drill. 

Nov.  26th  Today  the  weather  has 
been  pleasant;  the  forenoon  was  wet 
and  rainy  and  we  drilled  in  the 
manual*  in  the  barracks.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  weather  was  pleasant  but 
cool.  We  had  battalion*  drill. 

Nov.  27th Today  isThanksgiving.  I 
should  like  to  be  home  today  enjoy- 
ing myself  with  the  folks.  How  they 
miss  me  as  I  (will)  miss  the  usual  fes- 
tivities. Today  has  been  lovely.  This 
morning  we  all  went  to  meeting  in  the 
field  and  it  was  the  best  and  most 
affecting  sermon  I  ever  heard.  He 
spoke  so  feelingly  of  home  and  dear 
old  Massachusetts.  I  had  a  very  good 
Thanksgiving  dinner:  chicken,  sweet 
potatoes,  jelly,  biscuits,  and  coffee.  I n 
the  afternoon,  I  went  over  to  see  Sam 
Holmes*  and  clear  out  to  the  outer 
pickets  where  they  have  a  strong 
block  house*  built.  I  also  visited 
the  grave  of  Gen.  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight*  and  copied  the  following 
inscription  off  the  tombstone: 

Here 

are  deposited  the  remains  of 
General  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight 
When  departed  this  Life 
On  the  6th  of  Sept  1802 
Aged  44  yrs-months-days 
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He  is  gone 

Lamented  by  the  good  revered  by  the  brave 

He  is  gone 
Lauded  with  the  honors  of  his  country 
And  the  benedictions  of  his  friends 
So  sleeps  the  brave  he  sinks  to  rest 
With  his  country  wishes  blest 
When  springs  with  dewey  fingers  cold 
Returns  to  deck  his  hallowed  mould 
They  There  shall  find  a  sweeter  Sod 
Than  fancys  feet  have  ever  trod 
By  fancy  hands  his  kneel  is  rung 
By  forms  unseen  his  dirge  is  sung 
Here  honor  comes  a  pilgrim  grey 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
And  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there 

Jas  Tragnair  Phil  a  Tecit 

In  the  evening,  I  went  down  to  Com- 
pany C  barracks  where  they  had 
some  theatrical  plays  which  were 
very  good.  On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed 
Thanksgiving  very  well. 


Nov.  28th  Today  has  been  a  lovely 
day.  This  morning  we  had  company 
drill*;  in  the  afternoon,  brigadedrill.(lt 
was)  thefirst  I  have  been  in  and  I  like  it 
very  well. 

Nov.  29th  Today  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  We  did  not  drill  this 
morning  but  got  ready  for  inspection 
tomorrow.  This  afternoon,  we  had  bat- 
talion drill.  I  wrote  to  Sarah*  today. 

Nov.  30th  Today  I  am  on  guard 
and  a  pleasant  day  I  have  got  for  it  too. 
They  inspected  the  regiment  this 
morning.  In  the  afternoon,  they  had 
services  but  I  could  not  attend. 


Dec.  1  St,  Monday  This  morning  at 
1 0  minutes  before  3,  the  long  roll  was 
beaten  on  account  of  firing  by  our  pic- 
ket and  our  regiment  and  the  43rd 
came  out  double  quick  time  all 
equipped  and  loaded  their  guns  but 
did  notamounttomuch;  nothing  buta 
slight  alarm.  One  thing  I  was  sorry  to 
see  was  (that)  some  of  our  officers 
were  intoxicated.  They  had  been  hav- 
ing a  social  time  among  themselves 
and  one  of  the  privates  of  our  com- 
pany was  also  the  same.  At  9  o'clock, 
Co.  C  packed  their  knapsacks  and 
started  for  Morehead  City  with  a  Co.* 
from  the  43d  to  do  garrison  duty*.  Last 
night,  the  51  st  came  into  camp. 

Dec.  2nd  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  warm.  This  morning,  Co.  G.  pac- 
ked up  to  go  on  garrison  duty.  We  drill 
Co.*  drill.  In  the  afternoon,  we  had 
brigade  drill. 

Dec.  3rd  Today  has  been  wet  and 
storming.  We  drilled  in  the  barracks.  I 
wrote  to  Sarah,  Becky,  and  to  Joe 
Ashton  today. 

Dec.  4th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  warm.  We  had  company  drill  this 
morning;  this  afternoon,  brigade  drill 
and  (a)  very  pleasant  one  too. 

Dec.  5th  Today  opened  very  stormy 
indeed  and  it  rained  all  day.  We  dril- 
led all  the  forenoon,  but  in  the  after- 
noon, we  did  not  but  got  on  dress 
parade.*  It  cleared  off  at  4  p.m. 

Dec.  6th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
but  cold.  This  morning  there  was  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This 
morning  we  had  battallion  drill.  In  the 
afternoon  we  did  not  do  anything. 

Dec.  7th  Today  has  been  a  clear, 
cold  day.  Last  night  I  was  on  guard 
and  it  was  an  awful  cold  night.  I  had  to 
go  double  quick  to  keep  warm.  Today 
we  had  inspection  this  morning  and 
meeting  and  dress  parade  in  the 
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afternoon.  I  went  over  to  see  Sam 
Holmes  and  Johnny  who  informed 
me  that  my  sister,  Mary,  had  gota  little 
girl.  I  wrote  to  Becky. 

Dec.  8th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  cool.  This  morning  we  had  a  skir- 
mish drill  and  (in)  the  afternoon,  we 
had  brigadedrill  andfiring.Theygave 
us  ten  rounds  of  blank  cartridges  and 
there  was  some  noise  I  can  tell  you. 

Dec.  9th  Today  has  been  a  plea- 
sant, warm  day.  This  morning  we  had 
a  skirmish  drill  in  the  wood  and  (this) 
afternoon,  we  had  brigade  drill  and 
we  got  marching  orders. 

Dec.  10th  Today  is  pleasant  and 
warm  and  we  are  all  busy  getting 
ready  to  go.  At  3  o'clock,  we  put  our 
knapsacks  aboard  the  transports  and 
no  knowing  when  we  shall  see  them 
again. 

Dec.  11th  This  morning  we  were 
routed  out  at  3  o'clock.  At  Vi  past  four, 
we  started  and  wentthrough  mud  and 
water  1  5  miles  and  a  half,  and  a  tired 
set  we  were,  I  tell  you.  We  captured 
two  rebels. 

Dec.  1 2th  Today  is  warm  and  plea- 
sant. We  again  started  on  our  march 
avoiding  Trenton  and  going  on  to 
Kingston.  At  V2  past  1  2,  we  passed  4 
rebels;  2  wounded,  one  killed,  the 
other  paroled.  They  had  been  taken 
by  our  troops.  We  marched  1  5  miles, 
then  rested. 

Dec.  1 3th  Today  we  again  started 
and  marched  until  1  o'clock  when  we 
heard  a  heavy  firing  from  our  bat- 
teries.* We  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action  at  1  2  o'clock  hungry  and  tired, 
as  we  had  nothing  since  morning  and 
then  onlyonecracker,and  did  not  get 
anything  until  night.  Then  we  got  five 
crackers  and  we  went  foraging  and 
got  some  pigs  and  sweet  potatoes. 
We  captured  2  pieces  of  cannon,  one 


that  forces  lost  at  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  We  are  five  miles  from  Kingston 
after  marching  about  8  miles  through 
mud  and  water.  We  camp  here  all 
night. 

Dec.  14th  We  again  started  at  8 
o'clock  and  had  worse  going  than 
ever.  We  got  20  rounds  more  of  car- 
tridge and  3  days  rations.  Last  night, 
we  passed  3  or  4  dead  Seceshes* 
(on)  the  road.  At  1 1 ,  we  halted  while 
our  batteries  shelled  the  woods  and 
they  are  playing  lively  now.  It  is  good 
fun  for  us  to  set  and  look  on  while  the 
big  guns  are  firing.  We  had  to  go  in  to 
the  woods  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
and  (a)  brisk  time  we  had  of  it  too.  It 
was  up  to  knees  in  mud  and  water,  the 
shot  and  shell  flying  around  us!  Part 
of  the  time,  we  had  to  lay  flat  on  our 
faces.  Then  we  charged  on  them  and 
drove  them  across  the  bridge  which 
they  attempted  to  fire  (on)  but  were 
shot  down  in  the  act.  Such  a  time  —  I 
don't  care  about  another  like  that  and 
such  a  queer  noise  as  the  shot  and 
shells  made. 

Dec.  1 5th  We  entered  Kingston  last 
night  after  shelling  the  town  and 
camped  there.  It  is  a  pretty  place  — 
the  best  I  have  seen  yet.  We  captured 
751  prisioners  and  12  pieces  of 
artillery.  We  have  good  fun  foraging. 

Dec.  1 6th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  very  warm.  We  ail  suffered  the 
most  today  of  any  yet.  A  great  many  of 
our  boys  fell  out  and  so  did  I.  My  feet 
were  so  sore  I  could  hardly  walk.  We 
walked  about  1  5  miles. 

Dec.  17th  Today  is  pleasant  and 
warm  and  has  been  a  very  exciting 
one.  The  enemy  had  taken  a  strong 
position  on  the  Neuse  River  having 
entrenchment  there.  They  com- 
menced to  fire  on  us  at  10.  We  got 
there  at  V2  past  and  the  shot  and  shell 
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flew  so  thick  that  we  had  to  lay  on  our 
faces  2  hours  and  a  quarter  which 
wasn't  very  agreeable.  We  drove  them 
back  and  then  marched  on  about  9 
miles.  In  all,  we  had  3  or  4  wounded 
out  of  our  company;  1  0  or  20  killed  out 
of  the  regiment.  I  laid  in  under  a  per- 
simmons tree  and  the  shot  knocked 
them  down  and  I  laid  and  ate  them. 

Dec.  1 8th  Today  has  been  another 
pleasant  day.  We  started  about  8 
o'clock  and  marched  until  12  when 
we  stopped  to  take  the  rear  of  the 
army. Two  hours  and  a  half  passed  by. 
We  heard  firing  from  our  guns  which 
was  tearing  down  the  railroad  bridge, 
the  main  supply  (route)  for  Richmond. 
We  succeeded  in  doing  itand  captur- 
ing 1000  prisoners;  then  we  started 
homeward.  The  rebels  to  the  amount 
of  3  brigades  made  a  charge  on  one 
of  our  batteries  and  they  fired  grape* 
and  canister*  into  them  and  made 
terrible  havoc,  driving  them  back. 

Dec.  1 9th  Today  our  regiment  was 
taken  to  guard  the  train  of  wagons 
and  we  continued  our  march  home- 
ward starting  at  V2  past  4  in  the  morn- 
ing and  going  20  miles,  then  resting 
camp  at  5  o'clock. 

Dec.  20th  Today  we  had  another 
pleasant  one.  We  again  started  for 
home.  At  past  7,  we  got  to  Kingston 
and  halted  2  hours,  then  pushed  on. 
We  captured  one  prisoner. 

Dec.  21st  Today  had  been  plea- 
sant. We  marched  about  1  9  milesand 
got  home  at  1  0  minutes  pasti  0  after  a 
good  deal  of  lagging  out.  I  wrote  to 
Sarah  as  soon  as  I  got  back. 

Dec.  22nd  Today  has  been  plea- 
sant and  warm.  I  have  done  nothing 
but  rest  —  except  writing  to  Becky. 

Dec.  23rd  Today  has  been  plea- 
sant and  warm.  I  wrote  to  Joe  Ashton 
and  Frank.* 


Dec.  24th  Today  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  I  wrote  to  Sarah  and  to 
Lewis  Bowman  and  Gilmore. 

Dec.  25th  Today  is  Christmas.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  be  with  the 
folks  today.  The  weather  is  pleasant 
and  warm. 

Dec.  26th  Today  is  pleasant.  It  is  3 
months  today  since  I  was  sworn  into 
the  U.S.  Service.  I  was  on  picket  today 
and  I  like  it  very  much. 

Dec.  27th  Today  is  wet  and  stormy. 
I  wrote  to  Becky  today. 

Dec.  28th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
but  cool.  We  had  inspection  this 
morning  and  meeting  this  afternoon. 

Dec.  29th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  warm.  We  had  drill  in  the  manual 
this  morning  and  brigade  review  in 
the  afternoon. 

Dec.  30th  Today  has  been  pleasant 
and  warm.  We  had  a  skirmish  drill 
today. 

Dec.  31  St  Today  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  We  drilled  in  the 
manual  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
We  had  inspection  and  were  mus- 
tered in  for  pay.  I  wrote  to  Sarah  and 
Becky. 
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—  DEFINITIONS  — 


jehu  —  furiously 
spewing  —  vomiting 
coots  —  a  duck-like  water  bird 
brother  —  Stephen  Sumner,  Private 
from  Melrose;  painter;  age  29;  enlis- 
ted 9/1 0/1 862,  mustered  in  9/1 6/1  862, 
mustered  out  7/2/1863;  5th  Regi- 
ment, Company  H. 
barracks  —  see  copy  of  drawing 
skirmish  drill  —  draw  up  in  line  with 
the  enemy 

brigade  drill  —  drill  with  all  regi- 
ments 

picket  duty  —  guard  duty 

drilled  in  the  manual  —  done  by  the 

book 

battalion  drill  —  drill  in  a  smaller 
unit 

Sam  Holmes  —  in  43rd  Regiment, 
Company  F;  from  Marshfield;  farmer; 
age  33.  Enlisted  9/2/1  862,  mustered 
in  9/12/1862;  mustered  out 
7/30/1863. 

block  house—  small  building  made 


of  heavy  timber  with  sides  pierced 
for  gunfire. 

General  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  — 

Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1  792- 
1  795;  signer  of  U.S.  Constitution, 
company  drill  —  drill  with  company 
only 

Sarah  —  his  sister 

Garrison  duty  —  M.P.  duty 

dress  parade  —  drill  with  formal 

uniform 

Johnny—  possibly  John  A. P.  Sumner, 
cousin.  Private  from  South  Danvers; 
Morocco  (leather)  dresser;  age  21; 
enlisted   8/28/1862,   mustered  in 
9/1 6/1 862,  mustered  out  7/1 2/1 863. 
batteries  —  cannon  and  men 
seceshes  —  slang  term  for  rebels 
grape  and  canister  —  size  of  can- 
nonballs;  grape  used  for  people; 
canister  for  artillery. 
Frank  —  his  brother 
Long  Island  and  Fort  Warren  —  are 
in  Boston  Harbor 
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Account  of 
Musical  Instruments 

used  in  the 

1  St  Congregational  Church 

Blandford,Massachusetts 

by  Gordon  C.  Rowley 


As  I  now  am  past  eighty-four  years  of 
age  and  was  born  in  this  town,  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  what  I  know  about  the  first 
musical  instruments  used  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Blandford.  In  my 
younger  years,  I  was  a  teacher  of  vocal 
and  intrumental  music. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Lucius  B.  Shep- 
ard,  one  of  the  former  choristers,  told  me 
that  about  1835,  there  was  some  agitation 
in  regard  to  having  some  instruments  of 
music  to  assist  the  choir,  but  it  was  very 
much  opposed  by  the  older  members  of 
the  church,  especially  the  ungodly  fiddle. 
That  could  not  be  tolerated  for  it  was 
associated  with  the  dance,  and  dancing  in 
those  days  was  considered  by  the  church 
people  as  a  heinous  sin,  but  after  a  time 
the  progressives  became  the  most  influ- 
ential, and  about  1 843  the  church  trustees 
made  arrangements  with  him,  as  he  was 
at  the  time  a  merchant  of  Blandford,  to 
buy  when  in  Boston  some  instruments, 
and  he  bought  a  Flute,  one  Violin,  one 
single  Bass  or  tenor  instrument  and  a 
double  Bass,  all  good  first  class  instru- 
ments. He  did  not  inform  me  what  he  paid 
for  them. 


Mr.  Chancy  S.  Brown  first  played  the 
single  Bass.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  used  it  to  play  the  bass  or  the  tenor  part 
as  it  could  be  used  for  either.  Mr.  Elihu 
Brown  played  the  violin. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Barker  played  the  fiute 
and  continued  to  play  it  in  the  church 
choir  for  some  time  after  all  of  the  other 
instruments  had  dropped  out 

The  double  bass  was  first  played  in  the 
church  by  Orrin  Carter;  then  by  Mr. 
Lucius  Bishop  until  his  death,  after  which 
Mr.  Chancy  S.  Brown  played  it  He  then 
was  the  chorister.  I  think  that  he  played  it 
in  the  church  until  about  1855. 

Sometimes  for  practice,  he  had  it  at  his 
house,  which  was  close  by  my  father  s  and 
when  I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old  he 
thought  it  great  fun  to  teach  me  to  play  it  I 
remember  that  I  had  to  stand  on  a  stool  to 
reach  the  finger  board.  About  1880,  the 
trustees  placed  it  in  my  keeping.  It  needed 
some  repairs,  which  were  done  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Hall  at  my  expense. 

I  never  played  it  in  church  forthe  Sun- 
day service,  but  I  played  it  many  times  for 
old  folks  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments to  assist  in  raising  money  for 
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benevolent  purposes.  I  played  it  for  the 
last  time  in  public  for  an  old  folks  concert 
in  the  winter  of  1 894  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Huntington, 
(Mass.)  Soon  afterwards  as  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Blandford,  I  returned  it  to  the 
care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chrysler,  then  pastor  of 
the  Blandford  Congregational  Church, 
and  in  better  condition  than  when  I  re- 
ceived it. 

After  nearly  a  lifetime  of  association 
with  it,  I  have  a  feeling  almost  approach- 
ing veneration  for  the  old  instrument  and 
I  hope  that  the  Congregational  Society  of 
Blandford  will  take  some  action  towards 
preserving  it. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Elihu  Brown 
that  the  Societ>'  in  after  years  gave  him  the 
violin,  and  also  gave  Mr.  Barker  the  flute. 


which  was  no  more  than  fair  for  those 
men  that  played  those  instruments. 
Neither  asked  or  received  any  cash  re- 
muneration whatever. 

I  well  remember  the  spacious  old-time 
gallery  filled  with  the  singers,  and  also  the 
orchestra  that  assisted  it  which  gave 
excellent  satisfaction  and  inspiration. 

About  the  year  1858,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  purchased  a  Har- 
monium.* It  was  an  enlarged  Melodeon 
and  contained  two  sets  of  reeds  and  was 
improved  in  many  respects.  Miss  Emma 
Herrick  played  it  most  of  the  time  until 
the  meeting  house  was  re-modeled  in 
1865,  (and  she,  also,  like  the  singers  and 
players  before  her  asked  nor  received  any 
pay  for  her  services).  It  was  then  placed  in 
the  new  choir  stage  and  used  by  the  choir 
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until  the  advent  of  the  church  pipe  organ 
in  1867.  Soon  after,  it  was  removed  to  the 
town  hall  where  it  was  used  for  prayer 
meetings,  singing  schools,  etc.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
in  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  it.  It  well 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 


The  pipe  organ  previously  referred  to 
was  a  gift**  from  Orrin  Sage,  a  former 
business  man  of  this  town  and  also  a 
member  and  former  benefactor  of  the 
Blandford  Congregational  Society  and 
Church.  It  has  always  given  excellent 
satisfaction. 
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As  I  have  now  given  the  history  of  its 
introduction  into  the  church  and  all  of  the 
previous  instruments  also,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  will  say  that  I  personally  know  very 
little  in  regard  to  the  later  church  instru- 
ments as  I  have  been  away  from  Blandford 
for  over  thirty  years. 

October  1924  Gordon  C.  Rowley 


Notes:- 

*  No  record  is  found  in  the  Religious 
Society  records  around  1858  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Harmonium.  If  it  is 
there,  it  is  masked  perhaps  by  authorizing 
a  committee  to  act  as  it  sees  best  in  regard 
to  support  of  singing.  "Voted  to  grant  — 
dollars  to  revive  the  singing"  was  a  peren- 
nial question  acted  upon  at  annual 
meetings  of  the  Society. 


**The  Sage  organ,  so  called,  was  not 
a  gift  of  Orrin  Sage.  He  obtained  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $1000  to  purchase  a 
Johnson  organ,  made  in  Westfield.  The 
organ  is  now  in  the  Congregational 
Chapel  and  can  be  used  when  desired, 
although  it  needs  some  repairs. 


Sayings  from  A.  Childs 

Save  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge. 
Have  a  place  for  everything  and  put  everything 
in  its  place. 

Once  a  fool-shame  on  thee.  Twice  a  fool  shame 
on  me. 

Willful  waste  makes  woeful  want. 
You  got  over  the  dog.  Now  it  won't  be  too  hard  to 
get  over  the  tail. 
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An  Essay 

On  The  Wind 


by  Zenon  D'Astous 


Come  walk  with  me  and  the  wind.  In 
springtime  it  carries  the  damp  sweetness 
of  the  awaking  earth  on  its  breath.  Let 
yourself  be  intoxicated  by  the  potpourri 
of  fragrance  carried  by  a  May  breeze.  I 
have  walked  with  the  wind  as  it  danced 
among  the  flowers  and  grasses  of  sum- 
mertime, as  it  teased  butterflies  and  bees 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  air.  I  have  laid  on 
cool  green  grass  and  watched  high  riding 
winds  herd  grazing  clouds  across  the 
meadows  of  the  sky,  driving  them  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  earth. 

I  have  watched  it  lovingly  caress  a 
small  sail  boat  to  safe  harbor  from  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  lake.  I  see  the  breeze 
play  over  a  vast  grassy  marsh  making  it 
ripple  and  shimmer  like  a  sea,  but  without 
water. 

I  have  stood  in  awe  beneath  a  full  moon 
as  waves,  wind  driven,  came  thundering 
onto  the  coast  of  Maine.  Having  traveled 
uncounted  miles,  they  crash  upon  the 
rocks  shattering  into  a  billion  tiny  patens 
of  silvery  lights. 

I  have  witnessed  its  awesome  power, 
striking  with  overwhelming  force,  uproot- 
ing trees,  toppling  steeples,  chimneys, 
and  rippling  barn  doors  off  their  hinges. 
This  same  wind  can  gently  touch  a  dan- 
delion puff,  butterflies,  and  birds  and 


send  them  spiraling,  to  be  lost  in  the  flare 
of  the  sun.  This  fearful  wind  in  a  benev- 
olent mood  can  carry  a  child's  kite  to  the 
end  of  a  thousand  feet  of  string  or  parade 
balloons  set  free,  to  insurmountable 
heights.  It  can  also  unfurl  all  the  flags 
across  this  great  land  in  the  same 
moment. 

In  July  and  August  when  the  sun 
spreads  its  flaming  wall  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  it  can  sear  the  land  like  a  sirocco, 
even  here  in  New  England.  But  in  a  short 
while  it  almost  always  upturns  the  leaves. 
And  with  that,  cooling  rain  follows.  With- 
out reason  it  will  level  a  backyard  corn 
patch,  tangle  the  Monday  wash  and,  with 
a  little  more  effort,  it  can  so  embrangle  a 
field  of  rye  so  as  to  make  it  worthless. 

I  have  been  with  the  wind  in  autumn  as 
it  gathered  a  formidable  armada  of  war- 
ring clouds  on  the  horizon,  sending 
squalls  racing  across  the  land,  spinning 
weather  cocks  nearly  off  their  roost. 
Nature's  winnowing  fan  strips  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  and  at  will  it  can  pleach 
their  branches  like  a  master  weaver.  It 
sweeps  lawns,  and  windrows  the  confetti 
of  falling  leaves  along  roadways,  fences, 
hedges  and  stone  walls.  The  winter  wind 
piles  snow  high  upon  my  windows.  I  have 
felt  it  numb  my  hands  and  face  with  freez- 
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ing  cold.  Boiling  out  of  the  north  under 
the  iron  sky  of  November  it  growls  and 
grumbles  endlessly.  Most  of  the  winter  it 
is  ill  tempered.  Sometimes  on  the  blackest 
of  winter  nights,  when  it  is  hauntingly 
possessed,  it  shakes  the  rafter  and  dims 
my  light.  When  it  mutters  to  naked  trees 
and  slams  the  half  closed  door,  I  feel 
small  and  helpless  and  Tm  glad  that  I  am 
not  at  odds  with  the  wind. 

For  all  its  infinite  power  of  destructive 
capability,  it  is  also  a  thing  of  grandeur, 
seen  only  by  what  it  moves.  Its  sounds  are 


both  fearful  and  musical  for  those  who 
will  listen.  I  recall  the  wind  passing 
through  old  and  rusted  screens  of  a  sum- 
mer cottage.  A  soft  sweet  swishing  sound 
keeping  time  with  the  surf  I  have  felt  it 
walking  tall  in  the  forest,  reach  down  to 
tune  giant  pines.  Like  the  conductor  of  an 
orchestra,  it  sent  out  waves  of  serene 
music  to  stun  the  senses,  lift  the  spirit.  I 
beseech  to  listen,  for  one  of  God's  most 
precious  gifts  is  the  thrilling  magic  of 
sounds.  Of  these,  the  voice  of  the  wind, 
eternity  and  power. 

September,  1976 
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Flintstone  Farm 

in  Dalton 


by  Ruth  E.  (Corey)  Beckwith 


Some  of  my  memories  of  this  time  long- 
est ago  are  about  things  I  saw  or  did  at 
about  four  years  of  age.  At  this  time,  my 
parents  moved  from  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut to  Flintstone  Farm  in  Dalton, 
Massachusetts.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fred 
Crane  owned  Flintstone  Farm.  It  was 
named  after  a  large  stone  of  flint  which 
was  displayed  on  a  lawn  and  saved  for 
people  to  view  when  visiting  the  farm. 

Mr.  Fred  Crane  was  wealthy  and  did 
not  run  the  farm  for  profit.  He  loved 
animals,  birds,  and  trees,  and  he  had  all  of 
them  here.  He  hired  my  father  to  oversee 
the  men  who  worked  in  the  cow  barn,  the 
horse  barn,  in  the  woods  and  in  the  fields. 
I  think  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Flint- 
stone Farm  was  the  apple  orchard.  It  was 
many  acres  of  land  and  was  planted  to 
many  kinds  of  delicious  apples. 

One  kind  of  apple  which  was  grown 
there  was  "Blue  Paramain."  I  wonder  how 
many  people  can  remember  that  blue 
paramain  apple  and  why  we  never  see 
that  kind  any  more.  They  have  a  dark 
bluish  red  skin,  are  excellent  in  pies  and 
lovely  to  eat  raw.  That  Flintstone  orchard 
was  so  large  and  had  such  very  long  rows 
of  trees  in  blossom,  it  could  be  smelled 
nearly  all  over  town. 

Mr.  Crane  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  rows  of  trees  when  they  were  in 


blossom  and  he  looked  very  happy.  He 
was  always  cordial  and  pleasant  to  any- 
one whom  he  met.  I  believe  he  wanted  to 
share  the  nice  country  scenes  with  others. 
Although  I  only  knew  him  when  I  was 
small.  I  still  recall  his  friendly  greetings  to 
me  and  my  friends. 

Just  above  the  Flintstone  Farm,  on  the 
way  to  Windsor,  there  is  the  waterfall 
called  "Wahconah  Falls."  This  was  a 
really  fun  place  to  go  when  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  I  were  small.  My  parents 
would  sit  on  a  nearby  bank  and  watch  us 
paddle  and  sit  in  the  water. 

The  over-hanging  trees  and  the  many 
big  boulders  which  the  water  ran  over 
made  a  pretty  view.  We  would  take  a  pic- 
nic lunch  on  some  Sundays  and  spend 
several  happy  hours,  paddling,  eating, 
and  sometimes  falling  asleep  there  on  the 
grass.  The  field  below  Wahconah  Falls 
was  large  and  in  the  summer  was  loaded 
with  wild  strawberries.  My  mother,  with 
us  children,  often  gathered  eight  or  ten 
quarts  of  them.  She  would  make  straw- 
berry shortcake  and  strawberry  jam. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  back  and 
visited  Wahconah  Falls,  which  is  just  as 
nice  as  formerly.  However,  there  is  no 
open  field  below  it  That  is  all  grown  to 
forest 

In  Mr.  Fred  Crane's  horse  bam  were 
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about  a  dozen  beautiful  Belgian  horses. 
The  pasture  in  which  they  fed  was  just 
below  our  house.  We  would  often  lean 
against  the  fence  and  enjoy  watching  the 
mother  horses  with  their  colts.  The 
Belgian  horses  are  very  large  and 
handsome.  These  were  dark  brown.  They 
were  harnessed  to  do  field  work  and  also 
to  bring  loads  of  wood  to  the  farmhouse  in 
the  winter  time.  My  father  and  the  other 


men  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  the 
winter  cutting  stove  wood.  They  supplied 
all  of  the  families  living  and  working  on 
Flintstone  Farm. 

Now  the  lovely  old  Flintstone  orchard 
is  covered  with  building  developments 
and  streets.  The  rest  of  Flintstone  Farm 
has  been  sold  to  many  different  people 
and  is  no  longer  a  farm. 


Signs,  Sayings 

and  Superstitions 

by  May  Smith 


If  the  openings  in  ant  hills  are  closed  in 
the  morning  it  will  rain  before  night. 

If  you  get  a  garment  on  wrong  side  out, 
don't  change  it,  or  you'll  have  bad  luck. 

If  you  forget  something  when  leaving 
your  house,  don't  go  back  for  it  without 
sitting  down  and  counting  to  ten,  or 
things  will  go  wrong  for  you  all  day. 

It's  much  better  to  see  the  new  moon  for 
the  first  time  from  outdoors  than  to  see  it 
through  glass,  and  better  yet  if  you  hap- 
pen to  see  it  over  your  right  shoulder. 

If  the  cats  frolic  and  chase  their  tails  the 
wind  is  going  to  blow. 

If  an  owl  hoots  a  lot  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
change  in  the  weather.  If  he  hoots  "in  a 
hollow  in  the  day-time"  it's  an  ill  omen.  If 
he  hoots  near  your  home  during  the  day 
time  —  beware  —  there'll  be  a  death  in 
the  family. 


If,  in  the  winter,  the  river  swells  and  water 
runs  over  the  ice,  the  next  storm  will  be 
rain.  Brooks  will  do  this,  too. 

If  the  water  boils  out  of  your  potatoes 
quickly  it  will  rain  soon. 

Have  your  pigs  slaughtered  while  the 
moon  is  growing  or  the  salt  pork  shrinks 
and  curls  up  in  the  frying  pan. 

Cob  webs  low  are  a  sign  of  fair  weather. 

If  walking  with  some  one,  and  come  to  a 
tree  or  a  post  —  both  walk  the  same  side  of 
it  for  good  luck. 

If  you  see  a  bird  feather  floating  down, 
and  it  settles  on  the  ground,  and  you  can't 
see  the  bird  that  it  comes  from  —  it  means 
death  to  someone  dear  to  you.  (I've  heard 
this  from  Indian  beliefs) 
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Provisions  for 
Religious  Life  Along  the 
Middle  Branch 

by  Harriet  Gilman 


Along  the  banks  of  the  Middle  Branch 
of  the  Westfield  River  existed  a  com- 
munity believed  to  have  consisted  of 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Chester. 
Only  a  hint  remains  of  the  bustling  life 
there  in  North  Chester,  Dayville  (area 
around  Littleville  Fairgrounds),  and  Lit- 
tleville  (now  under  waters  of  Littleville 
Dam).  The  main  attraction,  of  course,  was 
water  power  for  the  many,  many  mills 
that  provided  the  chief  industry  in  the 
valley. 

The  nearest  town  was  Huntington,  and 
for  the  northernmost  families  this  was  a 
twenty  mile  round  trip,  a  day's  excursion 
by  horse  and  vehicle.  This  geographic 
location  of  homes  scattered  along  the  ten 
mile  stretch  of  water  must  surely  have  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  those  families  desir- 
ing to  attend  religious  services. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  Littleville,  built  in 
the  late  1800's.  (See  Stone  Walls,  winter 
1978-1979)  In  1821,  because  of  a  dispute 
within  the  Chester  Center  Church  (Ches- 
ter Hill),  a  group  split  off  and  built  a 
chapel  in  North  Chester.  This  church  dis- 
continued about  1865  and  the  building 
went  to  pieces.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chester  Hill  to  North  Chester  over  which 
people  drove  to  attend  church  or  visit. 


Those  who  wished  to  attend  church 
would  walk  or  ride  the  four  miles  to  Ches- 
ter Center  Church.  They  would  leave 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  service  "upon 
the  hill".  There  would  be  a  long  sermon  in 
the  morning,  followed  by  a  noon  period 
when  all  ate  lunch.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second  service  with  another  long  sermon. 

In  1909,  on  the  same  location  as  the  first 
North  Chester  chapel,  the  present  one 
was  built.  The  land  and  lumber  were 
donated  by  local  families,  the  men  help- 
ing to  get  the  lumber  to  a  local  mill  and 
back  by  horse  team.  Twenty-five  men 
"raised  the  building  in  two  days,  aided  by 


North  Chester  Chapel  today 
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Conveyance  in  front  of 
The  Baptist  Church  in  Huntington 
(now  The  Federated  Church)  circa  1890 


ample  supplies  of  food  from  the  women, 
such  as  boiled  dinner  and  a  trifle  of  three 
dozen  pies".  This  chapel  was  usually  sup- 
plied by  a  minister  from  Huntington  or 
Chester  Center.  Mr.  Eugene  Powers,  in 
his  fine  "History  of  North  Chester,"  tells 
of  a  traveling  minister  who  preached  at 
Littleville,  then  Chester  Center  and  fin- 
ally at  North  Chester,  having  dinner  with 
Mr.  Powers'  family.  "Since  he  usually 
walked  from  one  church  to  the  next  his 
appetite  was  equally  good!" 

At  times  when  there  was  no  chapel  or 
minister,  services  were  held  in  the  North 
Chester  school.  Pictured  with  this  article 
is  a  conveyance  full  of  neighbors  picked 
up  along  the  river  on  a  Sunday  morning 
in  the  1890's,  and  driven  to  Huntington 


for  church  by  Mr.  George  Miller.  He  was 
the  father  of  Elizabeth  Kelso  and  Flor- 
ence Conger.  Perhaps  if  we  could  provide 
similar  methods  of  transportation  today, 
our  churches  would  be  bulging.  No  doubt 
they  took  their  lunches  and  spent  the 
whole  day  in  an  outing! 

As  we  read  accounts  of  early  life  in 
these  hills  and  valleys,  we  discover  re- 
peated evidence  of  Man's  age-old  struggle 
to  perpetuate  the  Word  of  God.  In  true 
Yankee  fashion,  the  greater  the  obstacles, 
the  greater  the  effort.  North  Chester  today 
consists  of  only  a  handful  of  homes,  and 
the  North  Chesterchapel  has  no  minister, 
but  once  every  month  in  summer,  services 
are  conducted  by  lay  members  of  the 
community. 
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A  Christmas 
Remembered 


Live  candle  flames  outlined  the  tree 
The  boughs  of  evergreen  bent  down, 

A  child  of  five  thought,  "That's  for  me. 
My  Daddy  brought  that  sled  from  town.  " 
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The  Grange  Hall  filled  its  narrow  space 
With  country  parish,  Christmas  Eve; 

The  warmth  and  looks  from  face  to  face 
Showed  all  were  eager  to  believe 


That  as  the  children  knew  what  joy 
Their  parents'  gifts  would  surely  bring 

So  God,  through  Christ,  His  infant  boy. 
Would  show  His  Grace  and  make  us  sing. 
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Lizzie  Dell  Wallace  Childs 

1879-  1975 
"Your  Grandmother  who  Loved  Music" 

Researched  and  Narrated  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Knox  Childs 
Enfield,  New  Hampshire 

Part  I 


The following  article  which  we  will  print  in 
three  issues  was  written  by  Mrs.  Francis  Knox 
Childs.  Mrs.  Childs  was  bom  February  16. 
1919  in  Huntington,  Mass.  She  graduated 
from  Huntington  High  School  in  1936.  In 
1939  she  graduated  from  Columbia  Bible 
College  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  On 
June  24,  1939  she  married  (in  Huntington) 
Rev.  Authur  W.  Childs,  son  of  Rev.  Irvine  H. 
Childs  and  his  wife  Lizzie  Wallace  Childs 
(the  story  is  about  Lizzie). 

Mrs.  Childs  was  active  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion in  the  parishes  her  husband  served  in 
Middletown  Springs,  Vermont;  Worthington, 
Mass.;  West  Stafford,  Conn.;  Eastford, 
Conn.;  Brookfield,  Vermont;  and  Troy, 
New  Hampshire. 

She  has  lived  in  Enfield N.  H.  since  her  hus- 
band's retirement  in  1971.  During  the  years 
from  1969-1981  she  worked  at  the  Public 
Library  in  Keene  N.H 

For  the  past  15  or  20  years  Mrs.  Childs  has 
been  interested  in  family  history  and  began  to 
write  a  series  of  "Grandmother  Stories"  to 
preserve  the  information  and  inspiration  for 
her  three  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 
To  date  she  has  completed  eight  such 
stories. 

Mrs.  Childs  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Almon  and  Grace  (Frisbie)  Knox  of  Hunt- 
ington. 


One  of  the  earliest  memories  of  Lizzie 
Dell  Wallace  was  the  music  she  listened 
to  as  she  and  her  sister  lay  in  their  trundle 
bed.  All  day  long  Adelle  Harris  Wallace 
had  watched  over  her  little  daughters 
while  Newton  Wallace  had  been  at  his 
nearby  mill,  grinding  grain  for  his  neigh- 
bors in  Mashapaug,  a  tiny  village  in  the 
town  of  Union,  Connecticut  When  the 
evening  meal  was  over  the  trundle  bed 
had  been  pulled  out  from  under  the  big 
double  bed  and  the  little  girls  tucked  in 
for  the  night. 

Then  Newton  Wallace  tuned  the 
violin  he  had  taught  himself  to  play.  New- 
ton was  left-handed  so  he  had  reversed 
the  bridge  so  he  could  bow  with  his  left 
hand  and  finger  with  his  right.  To  learn 
the  finger  positions  he  had  pasted  a  paper 
under  the  strings  on  the  violin  neck. 
Adelle  Wallace  opened  the  treasured  reed 
organ  that  Newton  had  bought  when  Liz- 
zie was  a  year  old,  and  together  they  made 
the  music  that  charmed  young  Lizzie. 
There  were  the  familiar  hymn  tunes  of 
church  and  prayer  meeting,  and  the  Civil 
War  songs  from  Newton  s  time  of  service 
with  the  Union  Army. 

Many  an  evening  there  were  two 
violins  to  make  music,  for  the  village 
blacksmith  liked  to  join  the  Wallaces 
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with  his  fiddle.  Then  the  three  played  the 
Virginia  Reel,  Money  Musk  and  other  old 
dance  tunes,  and  Lizzie  tapped  the 
rhythm  until  she  finally  fell  asleep. 

When  Thanksgiving  Day  was  spent  at 
Grandfather  Harris'  farm  in  Holland, 
Massachusetts,  and  there  was  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  short  trip  was  made  with  a 
horse  and  farm  sled.  Warm  robes  protec- 
ted Lizzie  and  her  family  from  the  wind 
and  cold.  Always  room  was  found  on  the 
sled  for  the  melodian,  for  Thanksgiving 
afternoon  was  a  singing  time  for  the 
Harrises. 

When  the  sled  pulled  into  the  yard 
and  stopped  by  the  kitchen  door,  tall 
Grandfather  Harris,  his  dark  wavy  hair 
blowing  in  the  wind,  helped  his  only 
daughter  to  the  ground,  but  Lizzie  and 
Edith  jumped  from  the  sled  into  his 
outstretched  arms.  With  a  hearty  chuckle 
he  stood  them  on  the  doorstep.  When 
their  coats  and  mittens  had  been  laid  on 
the  bed  and  their  mother  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen  to  help  Grandmother  Harris  with 
the  dinner,  Lizzie  and  her  sister  ran  to 
Grandfather  Harris  who  gathered  them 
in  his  arms,  seated  them  on  his  knees  and 
regaled  them  with  stories  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  the  girls. 

With  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  over, 
Adelle  Harris  Wallace  opened  the  little 
melodian,  a  musical  instrument  similar 
to  a  reed  organ  but  much  smaller,  and 
placed  the  music  book  on  the  rack.  Adelle 
played  well.  She  had  been  organist  at  the 
Holland  church  both  before,  and  after 
her  marriage,  and  in  Wales  when  she 
lived  there.  As  the  sweet  tones  came  from 
the  little  instrument  the  family  settled 
down  to  a  favorite  pastime,  —  singing. 
Grandfather  Harris,  who  sang  in  the 
Holland  church  choir,  was  a  tenor.  New- 
ton Wallace,  leader  of  the  Mashapaug 
choir,  sang  a  good  bass.  Grandmother 
Harris,  who  sang  only  at  home  and  with 


her  family,  added  her  sweet  soft  voice  to 
Adelle's,  and  Lizzie  and  Edith  chimed  in 
with  their  childish  treble.  Great-grand- 
father Gardner  Wallace,  nearly  ninety, 
dozed  as  one  song  followed  another. 
Always  included  were  Grandfather 
Harris'  favorite  hymns:  Guide  me,  O  Thou 
Great  Jehovah  and  By  Cool  Siloam's 
Shady  Rill. 

Grandfather  Harris  (William  Henry 
Harris)  had  come  to  Holland,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  1 840's  to  teach  school.  He  had 
been  born  in  Oxford,  a  town  a  few  miles  to 
the  east,  where  five  generations  of 
Harrises  had  lived.  In  Holland  he  fell  in 
love  with  Helen  Augusta  Wallace  and 
married  her  in  the  summer  of  1 849.  Helen 
Augusta  did  not  wish  to  live  away  from 
her  parents  so  her  school  teacher  hus- 
band built  a  new  four  room  house  attach- 
ed to  the  front  of  her  childhood  home.  She 
and  her  husband  lived  there  until  her 
death  thirty-nine  years  later,  and  their 
only  child,  Adelle  Elvira,  had  been  born 
in  the  new  house.  Although  William 
Henry  Harris  continued  to  teach  some  of 
the  winter  terms  after  his  marriage,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  farming.  He  set  out 
fir  trees  by  the  roadside,  planted  grapes 
along  the  stone  walls  and  cared  for  the 
orchard  where  Golden  Sweet  and  Hon- 
eycomb apple  trees  produced  their  fruit 
each  fall. 

While  Adelle  was  still  very  young  her 
father  bought  her  a  musical  instrument 
called  a  Seraphin.  replacing  it  in  a  few 
years  with  the  melodian.  Her  Aunt  Car- 
oline Harris*  taught  her  music,  enabling 
her  to  be  an  accomplished  organist. 

When  Adelle  was  in  her  teens  she  was 
rather  frail  and  her  parents  "feared  she 
was  going  into  a  decline."**  They  bought 
her  a  riding  horse  and  the  weekly  rides  for 
the  mail  at  the  village  two  miles  distant, 
and  excursions  with  friends  and  cousins 
gave  her  the  necessary  exercise  and  fresh 
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air  so  that  her  heahh  improved. 

One  day  she  and  three  of  herCoburn 
cousins,  all  on  horseback,  had  a  grand 
ride  around  the  countryside.  When  they 
started  from  home  their  long  hair 
(Adelle's  reached  to  her  waist)  had  been 
neatly  arranged  and  held  with  hairpins 
close  upon  their  heads.  As  they  rode  and 
raced  their  horses  their  hair  had  "come 
down"  and  flowed  out  behind  them  in  the 
wind.  "Imagine  their  dismay  when  they 
met  walking  toward  them  a  soldier  in 
uniform  so  neat  and  trim,  home  on  fur- 
lough!" It  was  Newton  Wallace,  an  older 
cousin  (first  cousin  once  removed)  of  the 
girls.  He  lived  about  a  mile  from  Adelle's 
home. 

After  completing  his  service  of  three 
years  (1861-1864)  with  the  Union  army, 
Newton  returned  to  his  family  home  in 
Holland.  Four  years  later  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  he  married  Adelle  Elvira  Harris. 
It  was  her  nineteenth  birthday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1869. 

Newton  and  Adelle  began  housekeep- 
ing in  Union,  Connecticut,  the  town 
directly  south  of  Holland,  Massachusetts. 
The  Wallace  family  had  been  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Holland.  Adelle's  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  David  Wallis, 
had  built  the  first  frame  house  in 
Holland.  His  house  and  blacksmith  shop 
were  in  the  northern  part  of  town  near  the 
Brimfield  town  line,  but  several  of  his  des- 
cendants later  located  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town  and  had  mills  on 
May  Brook.  The  mill  of  Gardner  Wallace, 
Adelle's  grandfather,  was  almost  on  the 
Massachusetts-Connecticut  state  line. 
His  house  was  nearby,  and  Adelle  had 
been  born  in  the  new  addition.  Gardner  s 
brother,  Hiram  Wallace,  had  a  mill  and  a 
house  about  a  mile  farther  down  the 
stream  to  the  east.  Hiram  was  Newton's 
father. 

Just  over  the  state  line  was  Masha- 


paug  Pond  in  the  very  northern  part  of  the 
town  of  Union,  Connecticut.  A  little 
village  grew  up  around  the  pond's  outlet, 
and  it  was  here  that  Newton  and  Adelle 
spent  more  than  half  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  their  marriage.  When  living  in 
Mashapaug  village  they  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  than  their  parents,  but  in 
reality  were  only  a  short  distance  from 
them.  Newton's  home  was  perhaps  a  mile 
away  and  Adelle's  a  mile  beyond  that. 

Ever  since  boyhood  Newton  had 
helped  his  father,  Hiram  Wallace,  in  his 
shingle  and  grist  mill.  At  the  time  of  New- 
ton's marriage  he  had  his  own  steam  saw 
mill  on  a  woodlot  in  Union.  He  and 
Adelle  started  housekeeping  in  a  tem- 
porary shack  on  the  woodlot,  but  lived 
there  only  when  the  weather  was  suitable 
for  cutting  and  sawing.  William  Henry 
Harris  and  his  father-in-law,  Gardner 
Wallace,  had  given  Adelle  and  Newton  a 
few  acres  across  from  their  house  and  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  their  meadows.  On  the 
property  were  a  house,  barn,  spring  house 
and  a  sawmill.  Gardner  Wallace  with  two 
other  men  had  built  the  mill  in  1810.  With 
an  undershot  water  wheel  the  mill  had 
been  used  for  many  years,  but  as  Gardner 
grew  older  and  as  most  of  the  timber  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  cut.  the  mill  fell 
into  disuse.  When  Newton  received  the 
mill  he  brought  it  into  operation  again  for 
a  few  years. 

Sometime  before  1876,  though,  New- 
ton and  Adelle  moved  to  Mashapaug 
where  Newton  had  bought  a  mill  at  the 
outlet  of  the  pond.  With  this  reliable 
source  of  water  power  he  planed  lumber, 
made  boxes,  ground  grain,  filed  saws,  and 
did  similar  work.  Newton  and  Adelle 
rented  two  rooms  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Winch,  the  postmaster  and  storekeeper  of 
Mashapaug.  Their  daughter.  Edith,  was 
born  there  October  12,  1876,  and  two  and 
a  half  years  later  on  March  1 1.  1879,  Liz- 
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zie  Dell  Wallace  was  born. 

On  pleasant  days  Adelle  often  took 
Lizzie  and  Edith  the  short  walk  to  New- 
ton's mill.  The  children  liked  to  watch  the 
great  mill  stone  turning  round  and  round 
ever  so  slowly.  The  whole  dried  corn  ker- 
nels dropped  from  a  hopper  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  upper  stone  and  were  dis- 
charged as  corn  meal  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  lower  stone.  The  two  little  girls  often 
carried  home  some  of  the  freshly  ground 
meal,  for  a  portion  belonged  to  Newton  as 
his  pay  for  grinding  the  corn.  They  were 
especially  happy  when  their  mother  used 
it  to  make  corn  meal  mush  for  their 
supper. 

Some  weeks  after  Lizzie's  first  birth- 
day Newton  moved  his  family  to  Wales, 
the  town  bordering  Holland  to  the  west. 
Newton  had  taken  a  job  driving  lumber 
wagons  for  a  mill  there.  The  family  had 
rooms  in  a  large  village  house.  Lizzie, 
although  only  a  toddler,  frequently  gave 
her  sister  Edith  quite  a  chase,  for  when 
they  were  playing  outside,  Lizzie  like  to 
run  away  down  the  road,  calling  out  to  the 
doctor  who  lived  in  the  next  house, 
"Hello,  Dr.  Webber!" 

After  about  two  years  in  Wales,  New- 
ton returned  to  his  mill  in  Mashapaug. 
The  family  lived  across  the  road  from  the 
pond  in  a  two  family  house  owned  by  Mr. 
Walker.  Newton  erected  a  tent  on  the  rise 
back  of  the  house  where  Lizzie,  Edith  and 
the  children  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house  had  many  good  times  playing. 

Many  years  later  Lizzie  wrote  of  this 
house:  "I  remember  only  the  kitchen 
range  for  heat  in  the  winter.  There  was  no 
heat  in  the  bedrooms  and  they  were  so 
cold  in  the  winter  that  water  froze  in  them. 
Before  my  day,  when  fireplaces  were  the 
sole  heat,  the  beds  were  warmed  with  a 
warming  pan.  In  my  day  we  had  soap- 
stone  heating  on  the  stove  all  day.  At  night 
these  very  hot  stones  were  slipped  into 


woolen  bags  and  put  in  the  beds  a  half 
hour  or  so  before  bedtime.  In  the  coldest 
weather  we  undressed  by  the  kitchen 
range,  putting  our  clothes  neatly  over  one 
of  the  kitchen  chairs,  said  our  prayers,  ran 
quickly  upstairs  and  jumped  into  bed, 
glad,  oh,  so  glad  of  that  warm  soapstone. 
Frequently  father  or  mother  got  up  in  the 
night  to  put  more  wood  in  the  fire. 

'Tt  took  much  skill  to  make  a  bed 
properly  when  I  was  a  child.  In  the  sum- 
mer we  had  straw  or  husk  mattresses. 
Ticking  was  filled  with  clean  straw  or 
corn  husks,  the  soft  parts.  There  were  two 
slits  in  the  ticking  about  eight  inches  long 
and  through  these  we  reached  in  to  stir  up 
the  straw  and  keep  it  light  and  to  smooth  it 
out  evenly.  In  wintera  featherbed  was  put 
on  top.  Once  a  week  this  was  completely 
punched  and  mussed  around  to  get  the 
feathers  light.  During  the  week  slight 
shakings  and  pushings  in  the  right  spot 
kept  it  light.  To  get  a  bed  even  and  keep  it 
so  took  skill  and  time,  but  wasn't  it  nice  to 
sink  into  that  feather  bed  on  a  cold 
night!" 

One  day  her  father  was  away  on  some 
mill  business.  Lizzie,  Edith  and  their 
mother  were  busy  inside  the  house  when 
they  heard  someone  trying  to  open  the 
door.  When  Adelle  asked  what  was  want- 
ed, a  man  said  they  wanted  to  know  how 
to  get  to  Southbridge.  She  gave  them 
directions  but  the  two  drunken  men  con- 
tinued to  shake  and  kick  the  locked  door, 
trying  to  enter  the  house.  When  they  were 
unable  to  enter  by  the  door  they  tried  the 
windows,  shaking  and  pushing  them,  all 
the  time  talking  in  a  threatening  manner 
and  cursing  Adelle.  When  she  was  unable 
to  persuade  them  to  leave,  she  told  the  lit- 
tle girls  to  sit  quietly  on  the  floor  in  the 
farther  corner  of  the  room.  Then  she 
reached  to  the  top  ot  the  tiookcase  and 
took  down  a  pistol  Newton  kept  there.  He 
had  taught  Adelle  how  to  use  it.  She 
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loaded  it,  went  to  the  window,  and  told  the 
men  to  leave  or  she  would  shoot.  Just  then 
a  neighbor  drove  up  with  his  buggy.  He 
had  heard  the  disturbance  and  had  come 
to  help.  He  persuaded  the  men  to  get  into 
his  buggy,  promising  to  take  them  on  their 
way,  but  he  started  his  horse  so  quickly 
the  buggy  turned  over  and  the  men 
tumbled  onto  the  ground.  At  last  the 
buggy  was  righted,  the  drunken  men 
helped  in.  and  off  down  the  road  they 
disappeared. 

When  Lizzie  was  six,  and  Edith  eight- 
and-a-half,  their  brother  William  Newton 
Wallace,  was  born.  He  was  named 
William  for  his  grandfather  Harris,  and 
Newton  for  his  father. 

One  day  when  Lizzie  was  playing  out- 
side with  her  two-year-old  brother, 
William  suddenly  ran  into  the  pond, 
looking  back  at  Lizzie  and  laughing  as  he 
went  in  farther  and  farther.  Lizzie  had  a 
fear  of  the  water,  but,  mastering  her 
timidity  she  was  successful  in  persuading 
the  little  fellow  to  return  to  dry  land. 

It  was  here  in  Mashapaug  that  Lizzie, 
following  her  seventh  birthday,  entered 
the  district  school.  Lizzie  and  Edith 
walked  nearly  a  mile  to  the  little  school- 
house  where  nine  other  pupils  joined 
them  in  their  studies.  Their  cousin.  Hattie 
Wallace,  was  one  of  them.  The  desks  were 
wide  so  that  two  could  sit  at  each,  but 
there  were  so  few  pupils  at  that  time,  each 
child  had  a  desk  to  himself  Periodically 
one  of  the  school  board  members  made  a 
surprise  visit  to  the  school.  The  children 
left  their  desks  surrounding  the  box  stove 
and  sat  on  the  long  bench  across  the  back 
of  the  room  where  they  were  questioned 
by  the  board  member  to  see  how  well  they 
were  learning.  Sometimes  it  was  Lizzie's 
father  who  asked  the  questions,  for  he  was 
a  member  of  the  school  board. 

The  great  blizzard  of '88  that  ravaged 


the  eastern  United  States  coincided  with 
Lizzie's  ninth  birthday.  She  wrote  of  it 
"When  our  back  door  was  opened  in  the 
morning  the  snow  had  drifted  to  the  top  of 
it  and  packed  against  the  door  so  there 
was  no  way  to  get  out  and  no  light  could 
gel  in.  To  get  water  from  the  well  across 
the  street,  father  had  to  shovel  across  tun- 
neling in  places.  Later  in  the  day  a  team  of 
oxen  with  a  big  sled  came  and  broke  out 
the  road.  The  next  day  father  took  me  to 
the  nearby  sawmill  he  was  operating. 
When  we  arrived  all  we  could  see  was  the 
smoke  stack.  Father  shoveled  a  way  in, 
built  a  fire  and  busied  himself  making  a 
game  board  for  a  birthday  present  for  me. 
In  the  years  to  come  mother  and  I  played 
many  games  of  Fox  and  Geese  and 
Twelve  Men  Morris  on  that  board,  and  I 
still  have  it." 

When  spring  came  Lizzie's  grand- 
father made  a  trip  to  Florence.  Massa- 
chusetts, to  see  a  friend.  On  his  way  he 
passed  through  Ludlow.  The  mills  there 
attracted  his  attention  and  impressed  him 
so  favorably  that  on  his  return  he  per- 
suaded Newton  Wallace  to  apply  for  a  job 
there.  The  mill  hired  him  as  a  carpenter, 
and  that  spring  he  moved  his  family  to 
Ludlow. 

While  Lizzie  was  living  in  Masha- 
paug her  mother  taught  her  to  play  the 
reed  organ.  Not  long  after  they  moved  to 
Ludlow  her  parents  bought  a  piano  for 
nine-year-old  Lizzie.  From  that  time  until 
her  marriage  fifteen  years  later  she  had 
piano  lessons.  Her  father  knew  she  loved 
music  and  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
ficiency in  playing  that  she  showed  when 
so  young.  One  time  she  asked  her  father  to 
buy  a  certain  piece  at  the  music  store.  The 
clerk  told  Newton  that  it  was  too  difficult 
for  his  daughter.  Newton  replied  that  she 
could  handle  it  alright.  And  she  did.  Her 
father  made  one  condition,  however,  to 
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her  having  the  piano  and  instruction.  If 
someone  in  their  home  or  elsewhere 
requested  her  to  play,  she  was  to  do  it 
cheerfully  without  being  coaxed.  Lizzie 
accepted  these  terms  and  made  them  a 
lifelong  habit.  She  also  made  a  vow  to  her- 
self that  she  would  never  give  up  her 
music  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  lived  to  be 
ninety-six  years  of  age  and  played  both 
piano  and  organ  until  she  was  confined  to 
bed  in  her  last  illness. 

When  Lizzie  entered  her  teens  she 
became  so  nearsighted  that  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  she  was  able  to 
see  her  music  or  read  her  school  books. 
Her  father  took  her  to  an  optician  in 
Springfield  to  see  about  getting  some 
glasses.  After  trying  to  fit  glasses  to  her 
eyes  and  finding  it  impossible,  he  told 
Lizzie  and  her  father  that  they  needed  the 
services  of  an  eye  specialist  and  recom- 
mended Dr.  Morgan  "as  the  best  this  side 
of  New  York."  Dr.  Morgan  discovered 
that  the  cornea  of  her  eyes  had  grown 


cone-shaped  instead  of  oval  and,  unless 
corrected,  Lizzie  would  be  blind.  The 
doctor  told  her  that  it  was  a  very  rare 
trouble:  that  in  his  long  practice  he  had 
seen  only  one  other  case.  He  decided  to 
operate  on  only  the  right  eye,  which  was 
the  better  one,  and  said  that  would  stop 
the  abnormal  growth  in  the  left  one  also. 
He  feared  that  too  extensive  an  operation 
might  result  in  inflammation  and  the  loss 
of  the  eye.  Dr.  Morgan  had  several  stu- 
dent doctors  observe  the  operation  which 
he  performed  in  his  office.  Lizzie  des- 
cribed it  in  this  way:  "He  froze  the  eye, 
and  with  an  instrument  that  was  full  of 
tiny  needles  he  punched  the  cornea  full  of 
tiny  holes.  As  these  healed  they  would 
stop  the  wrong  growth.  I  had  to  wear  a 
bandage  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  going 
home  on  the  trolly  was  the  worst  part  of 
the  affair  because  of  my  pride." 

For  one  year  Lizzie  was  not  allowed  to 
use  her  eyes  for  reading  or  sewing,  or  any 
similar  work.  "How  my  folks  watched  me 


that  year."  Lizzie  later  wrote,  "to  be  sure  I 
did  not  use  my  eyes!  I  played  my  piano 
much  from  memory,  and  when  I  wanted 
to  learn  a  new  piece  mother  would  sit 
beside  me  at  the  piano  with  the  music  in 
her  hand  and  tell  me  what  came  next. 
When  the  year  was  up  I  was  allowed  to  use 
my  eyes  for  five  minutes  a  day.  then  ten 
minutes  a  day  and  so  on." 

In  high  school  she  was  unable  to  take 
a  full  course  of  studies  and  still  continue 
her  music.  When  she  was  nineteen,  her 
father  wrote:  "Lizzie  is  trying  hard  to 
finish  her  studies  a  little  at  a  time  and  is 
taking  two  classes  at  the  High  School  as  a 
special  course.  She  has  to  be  there  two 
hours  a  day.  Her  eyes  have  got  well 
enough  so  that  she  can  do  that  without 
hurting  them." 


All  the  rest  of  her  life  her  eyes  were 
weak  and  even  with  special  glasses  she 
had  very  poor  vision.  Eventually  she  was 
legally  blind,  but  when  in  her  eighties  she 
wrote.  "I  have  thanked  God  many  times 
that  I  had  vision  enough  to  get  my  musi- 
cal education,  play  in  church,  and  live  a 
happy  normal  life." 


*-After  the  Civil  War  Caroline  E.  Harris 
went  to  Helena,  Montana,  and  became,  as 
a  Helena  newspaper  reported  "very  prom- 
inent in  musical  circles.. .she  has  met  with 
marked  success  as  a  teacher  of  piano." 

**-Tuberculosis. 


The  White  Church 

at  North  Blandford 


as  written  by  Lorinda  Loomis  Gibbs 
Clerk  of  Second  Congregational  Church  Blandford 
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The  little  white  church  at  the  cross- 
roads in  North  Blandford  is  the  subject  of 
this  story. 

Back  in  1892,  North  Blandford  was  a 
flourishing  village  of  many  homes  and 
boasting  two  meeting  houses  —  one  the 
Methodist  Church  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  white  church,  and  the  other 
meeting  in  Union  Hall,  in  the  old  hotel, 
across  the  way  from  the  Methodist 
Church. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892  that  the 
Methodist  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  citizens'  meeting  was  called  to  make 
plans  for  a  new  church.  There  were  in  this 
group  Baptist  Methodists,  Adventists, 
Congregationalists  and  many  non- 
church  members. 

A  ballot  was  taken  and  the  majority 
wished  to  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gregational fellowship.  The  Con- 
gregational minister  at  that  time  was  the 
Rev.  J.M.  Chrysler. 

Plans  were  immediately  made  to  erect  a 
new  building  and  ways  to  raise  money  for 
the  same  discussed.  Mrs.  Josephine  Por- 
ter gave  the  first  twenty-five  dollars  used 
toward  purchasing  the  ground  on  which 
stands  the  present  edifice.  Mrs.  Porter  is 
well-known  to  Blandford  people  for  her 
gift,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  of  the  Porter 
Memorial  Library. 

Stones  for  the  bank  wall  were  hauled  by 
Mr.  Charles  Babb  and  his  ox  team  for  the 
fabulous  sum  of  $  1 .50  a  day.  Bricks  for  the 
foundation  and  the  chimneys  were 
hauled  by  horse  team  from  the  Russell 
Brick  Yard.  Timbers  and  lumber  used  in 
the  building  were  purchased  from  and 
delivered  by  Mr.  Steven  Bodurtha  from 
his  mill,  then  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blair  Pond. 

The  chief  carpenter  was  Mr.  James  Jus- 
tin, assisted  by  everyone  who  could  do- 
nate a  day's  work,  and  he  never  lacked 
helpers. 


The  mason  work  was  done  by  a  Mr. 
Albert  Chase  of  Becket,  who  was  ably 
assisted  by  the  citizens  and  the  boys  from 
the  village  school  —  after  school  hours, 
of  course. 

When  the  plastering  stage  was  reached, 
the  weather  had  become  cold,  but  not  so 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  builders.  Fires  were 
kept  burning  night  and  day  to  keep  the 
plaster  from  freezing.  Men  from  the  bas- 
ket shop  and  Waiters  cardboard  shop 
served  as  fire  stockers  on  alternate  nights. 

The  bell  used  in  the  belfry  was  donated 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and 
was  originally  used  in  the  round-house  at 
West  Springfield. 

When  the  ground  was  ready  for  the 
grading.  Mr.  Edward  Uhl,  who  then 
owned  the  present  Peck  Lumber  place, 
donated  the  use  of  four  pair  of  mules  and 
his  men  for  the  work.  Mr.  Charles  Cross, 
the  foreman,  came  along  and  acted  as 
cook  when  it  was  time  to  serve  meals. 

The  church  was  finally  ready  for  de- 
dication on  July  3,  1894.  But  still  much 
hard  work  was  left  to  be  done. 

The  vestry  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  church  was  ready.  Even- 
tually the  time  was  right  to  start  on  this 
part.  Levi  Hargerwasthe  head  man  assis- 
ted again  by  the  interested  citizens  and 
boys  from  the  village  school.  Lumber  for 
this  work  was  taken  from  the  old  cheese 
factory  —  the  boys  assisting  with  this. 

The  debt  for  erecting  the  church 
seemed  enormous  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Blandford.  as  indeed  it  was,  but  everyone 
was  willing  to  work  hard. 

The  group  deserving  of  the  "lion's 
share"  of  the  credit  for  lifting  this  and 
assisting  with  the  furnishings  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  had  been  the  Burden 
Bearers  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  — 
started  through  the  efforts  of  the  pastor's 
wife.  Mrs.  J.M.  Chrysler,  on  May  24, 1892. 
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It  had  ten  charter  members. 

Ever  since  that  date,  this  Circle  has 
worked  hard  and  long  to  help  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  church.  It  was  through 
their  efforts  that  the  mortgage  was  finally 
paid  in  November  1900.  A  grand  jubilee 
supper  and  entertainment  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  their  church  was  at 
last  out  of  debt  and  it  has  stayed  that  way 
ever  since. 

The  King  s  Daughters  have  quilted  an 
endless  procession  of  quilts,  made  other 
homemade  products,  including  cooking 
and  serving  the  chicken  pie  and  coon  sup- 
pers in  the  fall,  which  have  made  North 
Blandford  cooks  famous.  In  the  summer 
time  there  were  the  ice  cream  socials. 
Sugar  eats  and  oyster  suppers  were 
served,  too. 

No  more  suppers  are  served  now,  due  to 
the  lack  of  helpers,  but  the  King  s  Daugh- 
ters still  carry  on,  earning  money  in  any 
other  way  available  to  such  few  members. 


the  tacking  of  a  few  quilts  and  the  making 
of  aprons  being  the  chief  occupation. 

One  could  say  "this  is  the  end  of  the 
saga  of  the  little  white  church,"  but  such  is 
not  the  case  —  built  as  was  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Europe  —  the  frame  raised 
by  the  men  of  the  village,  and  finished 
and  furnished  with  the  help  of  the  young 
and  the  old.  It  is  indeed  a  house  of  God, 
into  which  has  gone  the  work  of  willing 
and  loving  hearts  and  hands. 

And  still  the  little  white  church  at  the 
cross  roads  in  North  Blandford  stands 
and  beckons  to  all  who  would  come  and 
worship,  and  please  God,  it  will  continue 
to  dojust  that  as  long  as  willing  hands  and 
hearts  can  make  it  possible. 


*** 


NOTE:  —  This  church  was  de-dedicated 
August  21,  1965.  The  American  Legion 
occupied  it  for  some  time.  At  present,  it  is 
a  private  home. 


Betty  Stull 
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Rabbits 


by  Tammy  Marling 
12  years  old 


I  have,  for  several  year  now,  owned, 
raised,  and  showed  rabbits  as  pets.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that,  like  other 
animals,  rabbits  have  both  a  different 
personality  and  mobility. 


Thinking  of  getting  a  rabbit  as  a  pet? 
Well,  for  any  age  a  rabbit  makes  a  delight- 
ful pet!  Although  they  are  not  as  loyal  as 
"man  s  best  friend,"  they  can  still  be  a  joy 
to  the  whole  family.  In  one  case  or 
another,  I  have  known  friends  who  have 
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litter-box  trained  rabbits!  I  highly  recom- 
mend a  rabbit  as  a  pet  for  these  reasons: 
One,  if  brought  up,  they  can  be  extremely 
gentle  animals;  two,  they  are  not  hard  to 
take  care  of;  and  three,  if  given  a  good 
home  and  proper  care  they  can  live  to  10 
years  or  more.  A  breeder  I  know  has  a  rab- 
bit over  20  years  old,  and  he  still  breeds  it 
once  a  year  to  keep  it  in  good  health. 

The  price  varies  greatly  for  the  pet  start- 
ing at  free,  from  some  beginner  breeders, 
to  over  $100.00  for  one  that  has  papers. 
There  are  over  50  breeds  to  choose  from! 
But  before  choosing  any  rabbit,  think  of 
what  kind  you'd  like. 

When  you  purchase  a  rabbit  and  find  it 
seems  a  bit  lonely  and  you  don't  seem  to 
have  enough  time  for  it,  get  it  a  friend.  If  it 
is  still  a  baby,  you  can  purchase  another 
baby  of  the  same  sex,  but  unless  you're 


ready  for  new  arrivals  within  the  next  few 
months  I  think  you  should  stay  with  the 
same  sex. 

A  guinea  pig  will  make  an  ideal  friend 
for  your  rabbit. 

I  have  15  rabbits  now,  and  several  rib- 
bons and  trophies.  Showing  or  breeding 
can  bring  in  some  extra  income,  but 
showing  is  easier  than  breeding,  although 
breeding  is  a  wonderful  educational 
experience. 

There  is  a  difference  between  rabbits 
and  hares.  Hares  are  not  rabbits.  They 
have  long  ears  and  much  longer  hind  legs. 
In  other  words  their  mobility  is  much  dif- 
ferent than  the  domestic  rabbit. 

It's  great  having  a  rabbit  for  a  pet.  Rab- 
bits are  both  amusing  and  enjoyable. 
Watching  a  baby  rabbit  grow  up  is  very 
educational. 
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Dr.  Wallace  Deane 

From  Yale  University  Obituary  Record 


Wallace  H.  Deane 


Wallace  Harlow  Deane  was  born  in 
Canaan,  Conn.,  May  24, 1 853.  He  was  the 
son  of  Harlow  Deane,  a  farmer,  who  lived 
in  Ohio  (where  he  was  a  Captain  of 
Militia),  and  in  Canaan  and  Hartland, 
Conn.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who 
came  from  Germany,  served  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  he  married  Sarah  Bartis  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  who  was  of  English 
descent.  His  mother,  Mary  (Church) 
Deane,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Church,  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  who  fought  in  the  War  of 
1812,  was  a  descendant  of  Richard 
Church,  who  came  to  Hartford  with 
Thomas  Hooker  in  1636.  His  maternal 
grandmother  was  Lucy  (Bates)  Church, 
daughter  of  Elder  Jonathan  Bates  of 
Hartland,  a  descendant  of  James  Bates, 
who  came  from  Dorchester,  England  in 
1635,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  Mass. 


He  attended  public  schools  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  received  his  final 
preparation  for  Yale  under  Dr.  Bidwell  of 
Winsted,  entering  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  1 875.  He  worked  his  way  through  while 
completing  his  course  by  teaching  sing- 
ing schools,  giving  concerts,  and  doing 
farm  work. 

After  his  graduation  in  1877,  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.  He  remained  there  until  1895, 
when  he  soon  had  a  large  and  growing 
practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts and  Hampden  County  Medical 
societies,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
latter  organization  in  1894.  He  had  con- 
tributed at  various  times  to  medical 
journals. 

Devotion  to  his  work  led  him  to  aban- 
don his  plan  for  a  winter  visit  to  Florida  in 
1920.  He  overworked  during  the  infiuen- 
za  epidemic  of  that  year,  and  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  and  a  half  weeks,  due  to 
pneumonia,  died  on  April  10.  His  death 
occurred  in  Springfield.  Interment  was  in 
Forest  View  Cemetery  in  Winsted.  Dr. 
Deane's  will  disposed  of  $80,000  in  public 
bequests.  $60,000  being  given  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Blandford  and  $20,000  going 
to  charitable  institutions  in  Springfield  — 
$10,000  for  the  Old  Mens  Home  and 
$10,000  to  the  Good  Will  Home. 

He  was  unmarried.  He  is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Miss  Calista  A.  Deane  of  New 
Hartford.  Conn. 
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From  the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican 
April  11,  1920' 


Dr.  W.H.  Deane 
Dies  at  Home 


Prominent  Physician 
Had  Been  111  Less  Than  Three  Weeks 


Dr.  Wallace  H.  Deane,  whose  40  years 
of  humanitarian,  as  well  as  professional 
service,  had  endeared  him  to  the  citizens 
of  Springfield  and  Blandford  among 
whom  he  had  practiced,  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  his  home,  265  Union  Street 
early  last  evening.  Complications  setting 
in  shortly  after  the  physician  was  taken  ill 
IVi  weeks  ago  rendered  all  medical  efforts 
to  save  him  vain. 

Wallace  H.  Deane  was  bom  in  West 
Hartland,  Conn.,  67  years  ago.  He  atten- 
ded Wilbraham  Academy  and  received 
his  degree  from  Yale  medical  school.  He 
was  in  New  Haven  when  Dr.  David  P. 
Smith  of  this  city  and  Dr.  Bacon  of  New 
Haven  were  leaders  in  that  school.  These 
two  members  of  the  medical  faculty  com- 
manded his  admiration  above  the  rest, 
and  both  kept  an  interest  in  the  self- 
reliant  country  boy  who  worked  his  way 
by  teaching  singing  schools  and  doing 
farm  work.  In  after  years,  when  Dr.  Deane 
was  in  Blandford,  Dr.  Bacon  said  that  he 
regarded  him  as  the  best  all-around  coun- 
try practitioner  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
friendship  between  the  two  continued 
after  Dr.  Deane  came  to  Springfield  and 


Harlow  Deane,  Dr.  Deane's  Father 


until  the  death  of  Dr.  Bacon. 

Dr.  Deane's  work,  covering  over  40 
years,  was  divided  between  Blandford 
and  Springfield  and  represents  substan- 
tial professional  success  and  usefulness. 
His  life  here  covered  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  the  type  of  physician  less 
common  in  these  days  of  specialties  in 
medicine,  but  needed  still  in  country  and 
city.  Good  judgment  and  sound  sense  are 
ba'iic,  and  when  informed  by  experience, 
reading  and  practical  facility  become 
potent. 
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Dr.  Wallace  H.  Deane 

For  nearly  a  score  of  years  Dr.  Deane 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
Blandford  and  that  part  of  Hampden 
County.  Country-born  and  trained,  he  fit- 
ted into  the  environment.  Self-reliant  by 
nature,  he  was  made  more  so  by  medical 
work  that  lay  beyond  the  opportunity  for 
easy  conference  with  other  doctors.  One 
grows  by  having  to  do  things,  and  Dr. 
Deane  gained  assurance  and  initiative.  It 
was  a  hard  life  that  involved  long  rides 


over  the  country  about  and  much  expo- 
sure, and  in  time  the  strain  told  on  him. 
Then  it  was  easy  for  Dr.  Deane  to  turn 
from  Blandford  to  Springfield  with  an 
assurance  of  a  good  practice. 

That  region  lying  high  above  the 
Connecticut  valley  had  long  been  a  refuge 
for  Springfield  children,  and  Dr.  Deane 
was  an  expert  in  caring  for  them.  So  he 
won  the  confidence  of  many  families 
here.  He  came  late  in  1 895  and  soon  made 
his  way.  Like  all  doctors,  he  gave  much 
unpaid  service.  It  is  a  pity  that  devotion  to 
his  work  led  Dr.  Deane  to  abandon  his 
plan  for  a  winter  visit  to  Florida.  He  over- 
worked during  the  influenza  period  when 
big  snows  made  getting  about  so  difficult, 
and  Nature  has  exacted  the  penalty. 

A  very  positive  man.  he  was  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  polish  of  cities,  but  able, 
fearless  and  discriminating  beyond  the 
ordinary.  He  lived  for  his  work  and  many 
leaned  on  him  who  will  miss  the  strong 
prop  that  has  been  removed. 

He  leaves  one  sister.  Miss  Calista  A. 
Deane  of  West  Hartland.  Conn.,  two 
brothers,  Amos  W.  of  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Henry  S.  of  Stockbridge.  The 
funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  home. 
265  Union  Street.  Monday  afternoon  at  2. 
Rev.  S.G.  Wood  of  Winchester.  N.H.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Winsted.  Conn., 
Tuesday  morning  at  10:30. 


Genealogical  Queries 


Need  information  on  Seberry  FISH 
who  d.  1-7-1844,  age  82.  Westhampton 
Cemetery  Records  note  a  S.A.R.  marker 
on  his  grave.  Who  were  his  parents?  What 
was  his  wife's  name  and  where  is  she 
buried? 

Also  researching  Thomas  HERRICK, 
Montgomery;  Dennison  C.  HEALY, 
Blandford;  Calvin  MOREY  Jr.,  Becket, 
Mass. 

Patricia  B.  Gibbs 
104  Sly  Run  PI. 
Noblesville,  IN  46060 

Looking  for  all  information  on  ELLIS 
family  of  Norwich,  (Huntington).  Also 
researching  KIRKLAND  family  of 
same  area. 

Ms.  Shirley  Larsen 
11436  S.E.  208th  #30 
Kent  WA  98031 

Lemuel  RAYMOND  b.  about  1763  d. 
Nov.  21.  1831  in  Huntington,  Mass.,  wife 
Mary  (--)  born  about  1767  died  Dec.  8, 
1821  both  buried  Norwich  Bridge 
Cemetery  Huntington,  Mass.  Where  did 
they  come  from?  Need  all  information 
on  above. 

Sherwood  H.  Raymond 
98  Capt.  Nickerson  Rd. 
So.  Yarmouth,  Mass.  02664 

Park  WILLL\MS  of  Westfield  or 
Southampton  married  Naomi?  Would 
like  information  on  both  Park  and  his 
wife. 

Ms.  Grace  Wheeler 
P.O.  Box  94 
Huntington,  Mass. 


Is  there  any  connection  between  Philip 
WILLIAMS  who  settled  in  Southampton 
about  1760  coming  from  Groton,  Conn., 
and  the  boy  Stephen  Williams  who  was 
kidnapped  from  Deerfield  by  Indians 
and  taken  to  Canada,  later  returning  to 
Massachusetts,  making  will  in  Hamp- 
shire County  in  1774? 

Huntington  Historical  Society 
430  Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Looking  for  information  on  Joseph 
WOODS  and  his  wife  Marilla  (WEEKS) 
married  March  30,  1873  in  Huntington, 
Mass.  she  was  born  in  Westfield  daughter 
of  Julias  and  Mary-Ann  Weeks.  Would 
like  to  find  any  living  descendants. 

Huntington  Historical  Scoiety 
430  Worthington  Road 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Country  Cricket 
Antiques  &  Gifts 

Fine  Antiques  and  Country  Gift  Shop 
combined  for  the  unusual 
in  shopping  delights! 
Christmas  Gifts, 
also  Lamps  and  Shades 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 

HLJNTTNnTDN  ROAD  -  RT  11? 
WORTHINGTON,   MA  01098 

Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Friday.  Saturday  &  Sunday  10-6 

Tuesday  -  Thursday  by  chance 
or  by  appointment 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE^AAN 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 

Wolcott  Realty 

Gateway 

^  Parts 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 

-3 
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Dewhurst 

Frisbie 

Graphics 

Typesetting 
Camera  Work 
Design 

Layout  &  Paste-Up 
Photocopies 
Business  Cards 
Invitations 
Business  Forms 
Rubber  Stamps 
Name  Plates 

Mail:  Location: 
HCR63-Boxl07  Route  20 

Lee,  MA  01238-9208  Becket,  MA  01233 

413  -243  -0362 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


RTF.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas.  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

"FRIESDUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 


B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Call  and  Compare 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

Main  Street,  Huntington.  MA  01050 
667-5531 
Quality 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 


Stonehengineering 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON       Moss  Hill  Rd. 

Russell,  MA. 
667-3497  862-3815 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfleld,  Ma^s. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purctiases 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

20.000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints.  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  —  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  10  A.M.  -  5  P.M. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  IV2  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


Rrinting  Centers 

WE  MAKE YOU 
LOOK  GOOD* 

Whether  you  need  competent  advice  and  assistance  or  you 
know  exactly  what  you  need,  depend  on  us  for 

WHAT  YOU  NEED,  WHEN  YOU  WANT  HI 

Ta^t,  Low  C05U  ^ualltij ptlntln^  &  mote..* 

PRINTING  (B4W  AND  COLOR),  COPYING,  TYPOGRAPHY,  COLLATING,  FOLDING,  BINDING. 
HOLE  PUNCHING,  LETTERHEADS.  ENVELOPES.  BUSINESS  CARDS.  INVITATIONS. 
_  MAILERS  BROCHURES.  REPORTS.  AND  MORE 


Century  Village 
138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 


(413)  736-5223 


We're  with  you  every  .step  of  the  way. 


Hi II towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  H^t'eAf/v  Publication 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  the  most  in  pepvonaJ  (i>n)putin£. 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-2112 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 


Ida  Joslyn 


Connie  Dorrington 


Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 


Ellie  Lazarus 
Brooke  Lynes 
Lousie  Mason 
Grace  Wheeler 


—  Friends  — 


Etta  Knittel 
Anne  P.  Gardner 
Authur  Bastion 


Karin  Patenaude 
Kathleen  Fletcher 
Ellie  Lazarus 


Julie  Pike 


Readers  Please  Note: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly  as  we  have  no  other 
means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has  lasped.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost 
added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded  and  will  be  lost 
if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 

Stone  Walls  is  now  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
so  that  any  contributions  are  now  tax  deductible. 


STONE  WALLS 

Box  S5 

Huntington.  Massachusetts  01050 
Vol  11.  No.  4 

STONE  WALLS  is  published  quarterly.  Subscriptions  are  $7.00  a  year,  $2.00  for  individual 
copies.  Please  add  80  cents  with  a  special  request  for  any  back  issue  to  be  mailed.  The 
retail  price  of  individual  copies  may  be  modified  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Editorial 
Board.  We  welcome  unsolicited  manuscripts  and  illustrations  from  and  about  the  hilltowns 
of  the  Berkshires.  The  editors  of  STONE  WAIIJi  assume  no  responsibility  for 
non-commissioned  manuscripts,  photographs,  drawings,  or  other  material.  No  such  material 
will  be  returned  unless  submitted  with  self  addressed  envelope  and  sufficient  postage.  We 
also  welcome  letters  from  our  readers.  No  portions  of  this  publication  may  be  reproduced  in 
any  form,  with  the  exception  of  brief  excerpts  for  review  purposes,  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  editors  of  STONE  WALLS.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  non-profit  making 
publication,  we  will  continue  to  publish  our  magazine  as  long  as  it  is  financially  possible.  If 
at  any  time  we  are  unable  to  continue,   we  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  refund  any 


subscription. 


®STONE  WALLS  1985-19S6 


Stone  Walls 


Stone  walls  are  built  with  stones  strong  and  round  The  wall  gets  built,  foxes  run 
over  it.  birds  land  on  it  and  chipmunks  live  in  it  Winter  comes,  the  snow  covers  it 
and  snowmobiles  drive  over  not  caring  about  it  The  years  pass,  the  rocks  tumble 
and  fall,  then  someone  notices  and  takes  time  to  rebuild,  trim  dead  grass  and  once 
again  the  years  pass.  Winter  comes  and  goes,  summer  creeps  up  and  the  wall  has 
aged,  moss  and  mushrooms  grow  around  the  bottom  stones,  pictures  are 
painted  of  it 

A  beautiful  stone  wall,  built,  and  then  it  crumbles. 


Signa  M.  Strom 
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